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In fiDemoriam 



JAMES IRVING MANATT 
[Born February 17, 1845; died February 13, 1915] 

James Irving Manatt, of Scotch-Irish descent with a dash of 
Huguenot blood, as he has described himself, was born on a farm 
near Millersburg, Ohio, in 1845. When he was very young his 
father removed to and settled in Iowa, then a frontier state. Here 
the boy worked on the farm and, although of delicate constitution, 
by the force of his inborn impulse wrested from the most meager 
opportunities the elements of a fructifying education. 

On reaching the legal age of nineteen, he gladly responded, in 
the last year of the Civil War, to Lincoln's call for more volunteers 
and, enlisting as a private in the Forty-sixth Iowa Infantry, he had 
the opportunity for active service before the close of hostilities. 

After the war he entered Iowa College at Grinnell and was 
graduated with the degree of B.A. in 1869. It is significant of his 
lifelong impulse for writing that he first joined the staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post and was in its service for about a year. He 
was then called back to Iowa College and carried on the duties 
of the Greek department there for one year. This year revealed 
to him definitely his life-work and also his need of more extended 
training. Accordingly, he resigned his post and went for graduate 
work to New Haven where he had the inspiration of being under — 
among other teachers — that prince of philologists, William Dwight 
Whitney. Systematic study of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin formed 
the basis of his examination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
which he received at Yale in 1873. 

In 1874 he went to Denison University in Ohio as ad interim 
professor of Greek, and after two years in this service his un- 
quenched desire for additional equipment took him to Leipzig for 
a year's study in Greek and Germanics under Georg Curtius and 
Friedrich Zarncke. 

For the next seven years, from 1877 to 1884, he was professor 
of Greek at Marietta College. During the five years following he 
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was chancellor of the new University of Nebraska which he admin- 
istered with energy. His part in laying wisely the foundations of 
a future great state university was later recognized when, in 1902, 
the degree of LL.D. was there conferred upon him as a "builder 
of the University." 

He gladly escaped, however, from the irksome task of admini- 
strative duties and the threatened atrophy of his scholarship by 
accepting under President Harrison the post of United States consul 
at Athens which he held for four years (1889-93). Under the 
liberal interpretation sometimes allowed to representatives in 
government posts, the American consulate at Athens became the 
clearing-house for travelers whose interest included the land, the 
literature, and monuments of ancient or modern Greece. 

This long acquaintance with the language and people of modern 
Greece and the opportunity to assimilate the spirit of ancient 
Hellenism, as reflected in its many remains under its own skies on 
mainland and islands, was less usual then than it is now. A belief 
in the continuity and imperishable vitality of Greek life and litera- 
ture was woven into the very fiber of Manatt's teaching and speak- 
ing, both in public and in private. And through the remainder of 
his life he always retained the sympathetic understanding of the 
modern Greeks that matured in these years of association with 
peasant and politician. 

Thus equipped, Professor Manatt came from Athens to Provi- 
dence to take up, as successor to Albert Harkness, the professor- 
ship of Greek at Brown University where, for more than twenty 
years, up to the time of his death, he taught Greek from the 
linguistic, literary, and historical sides, with all the fervor of a 
propagandist. 

For many years he struggled heroically with asthma, sleepless 
by night, working by day. Many men would have contented 
themselves, under such a disability, with a faithful observance of 
the recurring round of college engagements. Manatt met these 
obligations and did far more by the written and the spoken word. 

In 1888 he edited Xenophon's Hellenica in the "College Series" 
of Greek authors; in 1897 ne published in collaboration with Dr. 
Tsountas, The Mycenaean Age, a sumptuous volume in which, by 
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the clarity of his style, he made accessible and intelligible to English 
readers the amazing record of the still unfolding prehistoric story as 
far as it could be told at that date. In preparing this book he had 
the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with Dr. Schliemann 
as well as other scholars, Greek and foreign, with Dr. Dorpfeld at 
the head, whom he had known in Athens. 

In 1913 he published, in London and Boston, Aegean Days, 
a series of essays, of different dates, reflecting frankly his personal 
experiences, both old and recent, in the Greek islands from Lesbos 
to Leucas. 

At the time of his death he was just finishing a new edition of 
The Mycenaean Age, rendered imperative by the accumulated 
discoveries of the last eighteen years. The manuscript for this 
book the London Macmillans have in hand, lacking an introductory 
chapter 1 on Crete which will now be written by an English scholar. 

Aside from his books, the list of Professor Manatt's contribu- 
tions to reviews and magazines would be too long to rehearse, 
even if I were able to gather in the scattered data. They are varied 
but reflect always a first-hand acquaintance with the matter in 
question, and they have performed a very real service in bringing 
to a wider public the vital interest of Hellenic study. A few 
of these may be noted, e.g., in the Independent, to which he 
was a frequent contributor: "Dr. Dorpfeld and His Mission to 
America" (October 15, 1896); "Birthday of Free Greece" (July 1, 

1897); "Dr. Heinrich Schliemann" ( — ?); "In Low-lying 

Lacedaemon" (June 7, 1900); "The Root of the Matter" (1902); 
in the Atlantic Monthly the following: "Behind Hymettus (ca. 
1890); "Bacchylides and His Native Isle" (March, 1898); "Timo- 
theos and The Persians" (February, 1904), etc.; in the Review of 
Reviews: "The Living Greek" (April, 1895); "Bacchylides, The 
Risen Bard" (April, 1898); in the National Educational Review: 
"The Future of Greek Studies" (1902); in the New England Maga- 
zine: "A New England College in the West" (1898). These, 

1 Dr. Karo, secretary of the German Institute in Athens, had prepared this chap- 
ter but found himself unwilling, after the declaration of war, to have his name attached 
to any book published in England. Manatt, although greatly embarrassed by the de- 
lay entailed, refused with characteristic scrupulousness to use an unsigned contribution. 
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with a pamphlet: Are We to Give Up the Pauline Areopagus? 
and Our Hellenic Heritage, may serve to show how current topics, 
scholarly or educational, popular, and political, continually led 
him to point the moral and adorn the tale of "the glory that was 
Greece." 

In addition to his published work and perhaps equally effective 
have been his many public speeches at banquets, alumni gatherings, 
and Phi Beta Kappa and other societies, learned and unlearned. 
He was continually in demand as a speaker and his audiences had 
come to expect words of both wit and wisdom. Although as a 
young man he shrank from public speaking, he grew to be an orator 
in the literal sense of the word when he had perfected, by severe 
self-criticism, an English style that was in itself the best argument 
for a prolonged study of the classics. 

It is not, I think, without profit thus briefly to recall the various 
phases of Professor Manatt's life through which he moved to his 
appointed goal. As farmer-boy, soldier in the ranks, student, 
professor, administrator, consul, orator, teacher, writer, and scholar 
he preserved and deepened the steady undercurrent of religious 
belief, strong principle, generosity, and uncompromising hostility 
to meanness. 

Francis G. Allinson 

Providence, R. I. 



[It is sad to be called upon to add still other notices to that just given, in 
memorial of Charles Wesley Bain and of E. W. Coy, news of whose death has 
but recently come to hand. — Editor.] 

CHARLES WESLEY BAIN 

Professor Charles Wesley Bain, head of the Department of 
Greek at the University of North Carolina, died at Chapel Hill on 
March 15. He was born in Portsmouth, Virginia, in 1864. After 
preparing at Gait's School in Norfolk and at McCabe's University 
School in Petersburg, he went to the University of Virginia; in 
1895 he received the degree of Master of Arts from the University 
of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee. He began his career as 
teacher in a private school in Savannah, Georgia. He then taught 
in the Rugby High School of Louisville, and later was classical 



